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During the past 100 years, the U.S. population has 
increased by 4 times. Remarkably, the white-tailed 
deer population has increased by 24 times. 


round the turn of the century, there were only some 500,000 white-tailed deer in the U. S. 
Total U. S. population in 1880 was 50.2 million. 
Incredibly, there are today over 12 million whitetails throughout America, with populations in 
most areas near or at the capacity of the range. That's an increase in population of 24 times. 


The reason? Over the years, tremendous strides have been made in developing strategies 
that have brought back a number of wildlife species from critically low population levels. 


Through the efforts of wildlife management, especially in the restoration and preservation of 
critical habitat, a wide variety of native wildlife exists today in healthy numbers re 
their historic range. 

American sportsmen have long played a key role in this success story, both through focusing 
attention on the needs of wildlife and promoting sound conservation practices as well as 
providing billions of dollars through license fees 


and special taxes they pay. —_ National Shooting Sports Foundation 
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On the front cover photograph, by Phyllis Greenberg, a snowy egret wades as 
the breeze softly ruffles its elegant plumage. In the rear cover photograph, by 
John Foster, a rough green snake slides gracefully through the greenery. 


CRUISING THE 


ew fishing experiences can match 
Fue pleasure of slowly floating an 
untamed river, flipping a lure tight 
against a brushy bank, or poking off 
into the cypress and tupelo swamps 
searching for crafty, lure-evading 
fish. 

Each year, the nation’s number of 
untamed, undefiled streams 
dwindles, but there are still some 
rivers that have not been dammed 
or channelized. These streams 
provide rare fishing and boating 
experiences. 

One such stream is the Chipola 
River in the Florida panhandle. It 
meanders some 85 miles from its 
headwaters north of Marianna, near 
the Alabama state line, to join the 
much larger Apalachicola River 
below the Dead Lakes near the little 
town of Wewahitchka. 

It’s a river you can float and fish 
all day without encountering 
another boater. If you do, you can 
almost be certain he’s a native, for 
the Chipola is little known outside 
its watershed. 


It’s a stream that twists and turns, 
alternately racing down a narrow 
channel, then slowing where the 
channel broadens. At times, the 
river spreads out through dense 
swamps where only fish can go, 
though there’s always a channel you 
can navigate but, of course, with 
caution. 

Twisting waterways frequently 
lead from overflow swamps, and the 
few creeks feeding the river afford 


opportunities to poke around 
amid the spectacular beauty of 
cypress and tupelo. They are stark 
gray in winter and green in summer. 

Beavers or their signs can be seen 
along the banks. And if you’re 
drifting quietly, deer are often 
startled from their drinking places 
along the banks. They quickly 
bound for the woods as soon as 
they sight you. Waterfowl hunting 
is good during the season. 
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By quirk of highways, the river 
logically divides into three sections 
for fishing and boating, although the 
northernmost section, from 
Marianna to where Florida Highway 
20 crosses the Chipola (east of 
Clarksville), is really usable only on 
high water. A series of shoals and 
rapids a few miles above the Florida 
20 bridge creates problems at 
normal or low-water stages. 
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Accurate casting is necessary when 
fishing the Chipola River’s overflow 
swamps. The rewards can be great, 
however, as many fish live here. 


Two other sections run from 
Florida 20 to Scott’s Ferry Landing 
(where Florida 71 crosses the river), 
and from Scott’s Ferry to the Dead 
Lakes. These river sections are 
usable year-round; however, this 


Text and Photographs By 
Max Hunn 


is a wild river. This is no place for 
careless boating, regardless of the 
water’s level. 

There’s an excellent paved ramp 
at the Florida 20 bridge, part of a 
little roadside park, which affords 
good launching facilities. There’s 
also a private (fee) ramp at Scott’s 
Ferry, which can be either a starting 
point or a terminus of a float. 

Although the total distance from 
Florida 20 to Dead Lakes, a 
convenient destination, is 
approximately 30 miles, it’s too far 
for a one-day fishing trip. 

If you’re just cruising, you can 
easily run from Florida 20 to 
Cypress Lodge, midway on the 
Dead Lakes. But if you’re fishing, 
it’s a different matter. You can 
comfortably float, fish, and cruise 
one section or the other, but not 
both in the same day. 

You don’t need big motors to 
explore the Chipola. The locals 
often use 9.8 hp outboard motors 
on 14-foot wood and fiberglass 
skiffs. However, bass boats can be [> 


The Ghipola 


used, and the extra horsepower 
enables you to cover more territory. 

But speed is not the key to 
enjoying the Chipola. The pleasure 
is from leisurely floating and fishing 
the wild stream, enjoying the 
primitive scenery, and seeking the 
rare Chipola (coosa) bass. 

At one time, the Chipola bass was 
believed to be a separate subspecies 
of the bass family, but was finally 
identified as a separate species. It is 
also known as the redeye or shoal 
bass. This bass, Micropterus coosae, is 
identified by the red ring around the 
eye, hence the popular name 
“redeye bass.” 

While not attaining lunker 
proportions—a five-pounder is an 
exceptional coosa, and one over two 
pounds a trophy—they make up in 
fight what they lack in heft. Once 
you tangle with a coosa bass, you 
will long remember the encounter. 

These fish are most abundant in 
the upper reaches of the river, from 
Scott’s Ferry Landing north to 
Marianna. However, they also roam 
farther downstream, and are 
frequently caught (and probably not 
recognized) by lunker hunters in the 
famous Dead Lakes. Unless you’re 
aware of the differences, you can 
easily mistake them for ordinary 
largemouths. 

The coosa prefers fast water, and 
is often found lurking along steep 
rock walls. Any time you flip a 
small lure near a deep drop-off, 
you’re in coosa territory. 

Fishing a swift river like the 
Chipola requires accurate casting, 
and quick retrieving. You have to 
toss your lures tight against the 


brushy banks. And you’d better be 
accurate or you waste a lot of time 
retrieving hangups. 

Because of the banks, numerous 
deadfalls, rocks, and other 
cover, weedless lures are necessary. 
Crank baits are very effective. 
Normally, they’ll flip over 
underwater hazards, but not always. 
Inevitably you lose a few lures, so a 
full tackle box is useful. 

The river’s current keeps your 
boat constantly moving, making 
short, accurate casts mandatory. 
You usually don’t have time for 
slow, teasing retrieves. Of course, 
back in the swamps, you can use 
slower retrieves, but your casts have 
to be just as accurate. 

Most anglers prefer lines testing 
12 to 20 pounds, with either short 
bait casting rods or spinning rods 
for accurate casting. Rods should be 
of medium action with good 
backbone. Casting distance is 
seldom a factor. 

Naturally, you’re not limited to 
fishing for coosa bass. The river has 
a good population of largemouths, 
and whenever you flip your lure 
near a grass bed, look out! Chain 
pickerel love to lurk near grassy 
cover. They will eagerly attack your 
lure, and do so viciously. 

For coosa bass, smaller lures— 
one-quarter-ounce size—are the 
most effective, particularly deep- 
diving crank baits. For largemouths, 
standard-size lures produce. Again, 
crank baits are preferred, along with 
spinner baits and Snagless 
Sally-types. 

Plastic worms are used too, 
although rating behind other lures 


in popularity. Because you’re fishing 
fast-moving waters, it’s more 
difficult to detect the tap-tap of a 
bass when using a worm. 

Also, don’t be surprised if a 
pugnacious bream or a scrappy 
black crappie muscles in on the act. 
While you may not actually be 
fishing for them, they do regularly 
attack the small lures when least 
expected. 

As with any waters, there’s a 
pattern to fishing the Chipola River 
which changes with the calendar. 
According to local experts, the 
pattern is as follows: The prime 
lures in the January to March period 
are crank and spinner baits. They 
prefer crank baits that dive six to 
eight feet because the fish are deep 
during the cold weather. Single- 
blade spinner baits are preferred 
during the cold weather because 
they sink quickly. 

Popular colors for crank baits are 
crawdad and pea-green. Spinner bait 
skirts are either chartreuse or yellow 
and black, often with pork frog 
chunks added. 

The technique changes during the 
April to June quarter. Then, plastic 
worms become the number-one 
lure, but you need a delicate feel to 
detect the tap-tap in the swift- 
moving waters. Others rate the one- 
half-ounce Snagless Sally with a 
No. 4 blade as the prime lure. Both 
produce and both are relatively 
weedless, an essential when fishing 
along the brushy river banks. 

Spinner baits are also used, while 
the deep-diving crank baits are the 
last choice because the fish are 
usually in shallower water. 
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Plastic worms will catch the coosa 
bass, a little-known species found in 
the Chipola River. They can put upa 
fight you will long remember. 


Six-inch blue worms are 
preferred. The smaller worm is 
favored because the six-inch (and 
sometimes the four-inch) 
approximates the size of the natural 
worms that fall into the river. 

Skirt colors for the Snagless Sally 
lures are either yellow and black, or 
chartreuse and white, usually with a 
pork chunk. Spinner bait skirts are 
varied. Black and silver, as well as 
crawdad, are favored colors for 
crank baits. 
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During the July to September 
season, you use the same lure lineup 
as during the previous three 
months, but with the addition of 
top water plugs such as shallow 
running, lipped balsa and Rebel 
minnow types. Also used then are 
single- and double-propeller lures, 
such as Spin-A-Diddee, Devils 
Horse, Tiny Torpedo and similar 
types. Black and silver and black 
and gold are the preferred color 
combinations for topwaters. 

There’s also little change in the 
October to December period. The 
lineup is usually worms, crank baits, 
and spinner baits. Worms become 
less effective as the weather turns 


colder. In early October, there’s 
some top-water fishing, but this 
declines as the temperatures plunge. 

The Chipola is not in tourist 
country. Accommodations are 
nonexistent along the river. After 
three floats on this fascinating river, 
I’ve found it’s best to base at fish 
camps located on Dead Lakes at 
Wewahitchka. From there, you can 
trailer your boat to launching sites, 
and arrange for someone to haul 
your car and trailer back. 

If you’re looking for a chance to 
fish an untamed river while seeking 
a rare bass, then arrange to sample 
the Chipola. It’s a wilderness 
experience you will long treasure. 1 


ne of the handiest, dandiest 
Cyan to come along in 
everyday boating and fishing in 
recent years is the battery-powered 
electric trolling motor. These 
lightweight, compact, quiet gizmos 
can now be purchased (in their least 
expensive models) for less money 
than a good battery to run them. 

At last, the avid angler can glide 
silently through the shallows, along 
the bonnet patches and among the 
trees with the ease of casting an 
artificial worm. The more expensive 
models with foot controls leave 
your hands free for casting your 
favorite lure and for catching the big 
ones that don’t get away. 

With the arrival of these efficient 
little machines, some of fishing’s 
headaches have departed. Trolling 
has become a quiet activity. Now, 
the sputtering gasoline outboard can 
sit silently as the electric troller 
silently hums along. It leaves your 
ears clear to hear the gentle sounds 
of little waves lapping at the boat’s 
hull, or the plunking sounds of lures 
hitting the water. And, there are a 
few lakes where only electrics are 
permitted. 


Lead/acid storage batteries have 
become standard gear for modern 
anglers since the introduction of 
compact electric trolling motors. 
Automotive type batteries are 
typically used, but they have some 
distinct disadvantages that make 
them subject to early failure and the 
necessity for frequent replacement. 

In addition to being relatively 
short-lived under average fishing 
use, automotive (“starting, lighting 
and ignition”) type batteries may 
become dangerously discharged. 
Due to overheating and production 
of hydrogen gas, they can explode. 
For these reasons, “deep-cycle” type 
batteries are recommended for use 
with electric trolling motors. 


By John Waters Jr. 


The yank of the pull cord 
required of manual-start engines 
been replaced by an easy flick of a 
toggle switch or tap of the foot. 
Carburetors that used to clog and 
make an engine idle roughly at 
trolling speeds are no longer a 
common problem, yet there are a 
few disadvantages. 

Electric outboards, of necessity, 
are powered by storage batteries. 
Here is where they do have some 
complications and troubles. 

Batteries can fail on the water just as 
reliably as carburetors, and can die 
just as the fish really start biting. 
When the typical 12-volt battery 
drops to less than 10 volts, it is 
nearly dead. At this low level of . 
available power, it will hardly turn a 
motor. 

When all-day fishing is planned, 
and an active day of moving around — 


—- 
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The principle difference between 
conventional automotive type 
batteries and the “deep-cycle” 
batteries is invisible on the outside. 
Inside, however, the lead plates 

_ which react with the electrolyte 
solution are fewer and thicker in 
the deep-cycle battery. The result of 
this construction is that the deep- 
cycle cannot supply the tremendous 
amperage which would be needed to 
start large automobile engines, but 
they provide significantly more 

amps for longer use with electric 
trolling motors. Even though deep- 
cycle batteries are not designed to 
start cars, the higher amperage 
models are adequate for starting 

most well-tuned gasoline outboards, 
in addition to running electrics. 
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with an electric is wanted, a full 
charge is needed. Even then, using 
typical automotive or marine 
storage batteries so much on one 
charging can damage them. Once 
damaged, the battery’s useful life is 
shortened, as well as its capacity to 
be fully recharged. 

The typical battery used by most 
angling boaters is about 50 pounds 
or so in weight. They also tend to be 
of the “Starting, Lighting and 
Ignition’’ (SLI) class, although some 
are referred to as “automotive” and 
others are referred to as 
*‘marine-duty.” 

The usual difference in 
automotive SLI batteries and their 
marine counterparts is the strength 
of their cases. The marine type 
usually has a heavier case. Inside, 
their construction is more or less 
the same—rows of lead plates [> 


suspended in an electrolytic solution 
of dilute sulfuric acid. 

Inside, the lead plates are 
alternately connected to the positive 
and negative posts to which your 
electric motor is connected to draw 
power. The lead plates and acid 
electrochemically act to produce 
large amounts of electrical current 
in a relatively short time span. 
Because of this innate function of 
SLI batteries, they are not well 
suited to long continuous use nor to 
frequent on and off operation, as is 
usually the case with fishing. 

The lead plates, in the presence of 
the acid, form an outer layer of lead 
sulphate. When the plates are 
properly charged, the lead sulphate 
on the anode (positive) plates 
changes to lead dioxide, which has a 
brown color. Simultaneously, the 
lead sulphate on the cathode 
(negative) plates changes to lead 
which has a grey color. If you look 
inside a charged battery, you can see 
these alternating plate colors. 

Typical electric trolling motors 
need 10 to 25 amps of electrical 
current per running hour. Most SLI 
batteries cannot handle this load 
without being damaged—and the 
damage is irrepairable. 

The stored potential of the 
charged battery is often expressed as 
so-many amps/hour capacity. Every 
battery has a built-in maximum 
amps/hour capacity. Typical SLI 
batteries vary from 10 to 40 
amps/hour—not enough to meet 
the average need of most electric 
trolling motors. 


As current is drained from the 
battery by running the motor, the 
battery “discharges.” As it 
discharges, tiny particles of material 
from the plates physically shed 
loose and fall to the bottom of the 
battery’s case, where they build up. 
As this action is repeated, by cycles 
of charging and discharging each 
time the battery is used, this 
shedding increases. When the 
accumulation of particles builds up 
enough thickness to touch the 
plates, a short circuit occurs and the 
battery is then ready for disposal 
and replacement. 

When SLI batteries are subjected 
to long, slow recharging and 
alternate long, frequent discharging, 
they don’t last long. SLI batteries 
are not designed for this kind of 
duty. Very often, only 10 or 20 
days of heavy use of an SLI battery 
is enough to destroy 30 to 60 
percent of its capacity to take and 
hold a recharge. 

So what’s the alternative? The 
most acceptable is a ‘‘deep-cycle”’ 
battery in place of an SLI battery. 

Deep-cycle batteries are 
constructed differently than SLI 
batteries. The deep-cycle type has 
fewer plates, but they are thicker. 
Where the SLI battery has many 
plates in order to provide a 
maximum plate surface to acid 
solution contact, the deep-cycle 
battery has less surface, and 
correspondingly, has less ‘“‘starting 
power’ compared to automotive or 
marine SLI type batteries. Their 
overall current capacity, however, is 


10 5 6 8.5 
15 3 3.5 5 
20 74 2.5 3.5 
25 1.5 2 2.5 


Levels indicated are hours at which a deep-cycle batterly can operate without 
recharge at 80°F and discharge to 10.5 volts DC. 


much higher. Commonly available 
deep-cycle batteries are rated 
somewhere around 100 amps/hour 


and higher. 


“Deep-cycle” is not the same 
thing as “heavy duty,” nor is it 
equivalent to “never needs 
maintenance”’ or “guaranteed.” 


Although deep-cycle batteries do 
not have the starting power you 
might need for an automobile, a 100 
amp/hour deep cycle battery has 
more than enough power to run 
your electric and to crank your 
gasoline outboards. This is a bonus 
if you prefer to have only one 
battery to do two jobs. 


By the day’s end, a bass boat can 
have used the equivalent of four 
hours current at 20 to 25 
amps/hour and a deep-cycle battery 
will not be discharged enough to be 
damaged. This heavy use, however, 
with SLI batteries kills them with a 
few uses. In addition, discharged 
batteries of both kinds can be 
dangerous to handle. They are 
capable of forming gases which can 
explode under certain conditions. 
This danger is greater, under most 
conditions of use, for the SLI type. 


Deep-cycle batteries are well 
worth their cost; their dependable, 
long-life use make them desirable. 
There are many brands to choose 
from in marine supply and retail 
sporting goods stores, but 
remember that what counts most 
when buying one is the amps/hour 
rating, and not so much the fancy 
name or model number. 


FOR THE FISH. 


[ hey have their moments. In fact, 


in the never-ending war of wits between fishermen 

and fish, I’m convinced the fish come out winning more 
times than not. We fishermen are dealing with a far 
more intelligent, conniving opponent than we may have 
once believed. It’s an underwater conspiracy, where the 
ultimate goal is to drive us well-intentioned sportsmen 
to distraction, if not downright physical harm. 

For example, how many times has a huge fish 
spectacularly struck the surface; or a large school of 
game fish started a surface feeding frenzy near your 
boat, only for you to create a buzzard’s nest backlash in 
your haste to cast? Don’t even answer. The fish know 
you’re going to do this! It’s part of their plan. They 
enjoy it! Haven’t you noticed how scarce they become 
once you’ve worked out the tangle? 

A variation of this trick is the surface feeding school 
just out of casting range that suddenly disappears when 
you move your boat within reach, only to reappear 
feeding with even wilder abandon in the spot from 
which you just moved (still just out of range, of 
course). 

Fishermen! Don’t play hide and seek with these 
pranksters. You’ll chase them all afternoon with 
nothing but an empty gas tank to show for it. It’s a trap! 

And where do they make you fish for them? Around 
stumps, logs, submerged trees, hyacinths and weeds, 
where you'll easily lose those expensive plugs and break 
that new fishing line you just painstakingly rolled on the 
night before. > 


By John and William Smith 
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Are you going to find fish out in those open acres of 
water that comprise the biggest part of any lake or river? 
Not on your life! That would be too easy. Fish hang out 
in sundry dark places consorting with ’gators and 
snakes and things—where it’s not safe for man nor 
beast. And if you’re wise enough to avoid casting into 
their lairs, they’ll come out and grab your lure, take it 
under and wrap it around a stump. Then while you’re 
falling overboard trying to get ‘‘un-hung,”’ the fish goes 
off to file its fins with an emery board. Dirty tricks! 

Now, to explore this issue further, let’s consider what 
time fish feed. Early in the morning, right? You’ve 
worked all week, you’re looking forward to a relaxing 
Saturday of fishing, and what time do you have to arise 
(after probably staying up late Friday)? Even earlier 
than you have to get up for work—just in time for the 
early morning mosquitoes to pretend you’re a blood 
bank—that’s when! Sure, it’s easy for the fish; they get 
to sleep late during the week and just lie around the 


bottom of the lake while you’re slaving at your job. But 
come weekends, they’re up before the crack of dawn, all 
frisky and ready to play ‘War Games’’ while you feel 
more like ‘Dawn of the Dead”’! 

Of course, the ultimate trophy for the fish is your 
rod and reel. They know plugs are expensive and lines 
are aggravating for you to replace. But how about that 
rod and reel? Now that is expensive! That might cause 
real emotional distress. It’s not attempted by any but 
the more experienced underwater denizens, however, 
for it requires a timing that comes only with maturity. 

Those of us who have thus been victimized know the 
bitter admiration we begrudgingly felt for the 
perpetrator. A case in point: I was with my brother, 
casting from shore into a farm pond. He happened to be 
using my sturdy baitcasting outfit, valued at 
approximately 100 clams. Casting a chicken neck (the 
Cadillac of catfish baits) toward the center of the pond, 
he rested the rod on his tackle box while he reached for 
a handful of boiled peanuts. The rest is history, but 
those moments that followed are indelibly etched in my 
mind. Now, catfish can grow big; and no sooner had his 
hand touched the peanut bag than what must have been 
the granddaddy of them all hit that chicken neck like a 
locomotive. My rod took off from the bank like a 
Polaris missle, hit the water and was gone! My brother 
and I just stared blankly at each other and all I could 
say was, ‘How’re the peanuts?” 


Have you ever hosted a trip for friends who don’t 

sh often, but have arranged to take a trip with you, 
onfident that you’ll put them on the fish? If they’re 
ally greenhorns, you probably didn’t resist the urge to 
ag on your past exploits at the chosen fishing spots, 
sght? So what’s our quarry’s favorite game now? 
Lockjaw! When you’re really under pressure to produce 
or be embarrassed), you won’t see a fish. You won’t 
wen hear a fish splash. You can almost picture them 
iptoeing around down below, shushing one another 

and snickering while you’re left philosophizing with 

your buddies about the importance of just being in the 
outdoors or the rewards of participating in a group 
tivity. Better plan on buying ‘em a steak dinner, 

astead of having a fish fry. 

And, of course, the little tiny fish get their jollies too. 
''s usually in the form of stealing your bait (which can 
yecome expensive as well as annoying), or, when you 
zy to unhook one, running a sharp fin up your finger 
sefore flopping back in the water to repeat the fun. 
These are the advance guard for the game fish. They 
keep you just under the breaking point until the big 
ones take over and do the real damage. 

When fish are in need of direct fire power, they 
imply toy with your bait until you’re convinced they’re 
running off with it and think a savage setting of the 
nook is clearly in order. Of course, by the time you rear 
rack mightily, the culprit has dropped the bait, leaving 
20 resistance whatsoever. There’s not a great deal of 
time to react when five ounces of sinkers, hooks, and 
other tackle are flying at you at the speed of sound. It’s 


cleared more than one boat! Our aquatic friends are 
simply amused by this. 

Then there’s the time I fished a large Southern lake 
alone, trying every conceivable method of enticing a 
strike, but to no avail. As I motored back to the 
landing, defeated, a five-pound bass jumped into the 
boat and flopped on the bottom. Grabbing him by the 
lower jaw, I flung him back in the lake as far as I could 
and yelled, “‘I still have a little pride left!” 1 was almost 
ready to check into the Sportsman’s Ha-Ha Hotel by 
then. 

A cartoon | saw in a magazine a few years back 
showed a couple of fishermen entangled in their own 
horrendous backlashes while a fish, watching from 
underwater, said to a companion fish, ‘This looks like a 
good place!”’ Somehow the spirit of that cartoon rings 
all too true too often. 

The times I’ve lost out to my finny adversaries can be 
measured by quite a few downed RC Colas and Moon 
Pies lunched on at the water’s edge while I 
contemplated a change of hobbies. So, weep not for the 
fish, I think they’re winning! O 
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Rattlesnake 
» Island « 


Text and Photographs By 
Raymond DeLeon Powers 


ou can see it as you drive across the A-1-A 

Y bridge over Matanzas Inlet. It rises from the 

sparkling green waters like the broad back of 
some enormous serpent. Where the inlet’s waves meet 
the eastern shore, a white sandy beach curves 
northward, stopping just short of the stone tower 
known as Fort Matanzas. 

From the fort, a broad marsh spreads south along the 
island’s calmer western shore. Between the beach and 
the marsh, a thick forest of windswept trees conceals 
Rattlesnake Island’s interior. 

With the exception of Fort Matanzas, the island 
seems wild and untouched by man. It is hard to believe 
that man has used the area for centuries and that the 
island itself has been radically changed by his use. 

Originally a much smaller island, it was used by early 
Florida Indians long before the first Europeans settled 
nearby. The Indians hunted and fished here, leaving 
only bits of broken pottery and oyster shells to mark 
their presence. 

In 1565, Spaniards arrived and founded St. 
Augustine just 14 miles upriver. The Spanish soon 
realized that one could sail north from Matanzas Inlet to 
St. Augustine by way of the inland waterway. Fearing 
pirate attacks through this ‘‘back door,” they 
constructed a wooden watchtower at the inlet as early as 
1569. 

A major British attack in 1740 convinced the Spanish 
something more substantial was needed at Matanzas 
Inlet. In 1742, Fort Matanzas was completed. This stone 
tower, armed with six cannons, was situated on a very 
small, marshy island across from the inlet. In the early 
1800s, the Spanish departed from Florida and Fort 
Matanzas became property of the United States. 
Obsolete and crumbling, the fort remained abandoned 
until the early 1900s when restoration was begun. In 
1924, it was designated a national monument and, 
eventually, the fort and the island became part of the 
National Park System. 

Up until this century, the island had changed very 
little. It was still small and surrounded by marsh and 
sandbars, but major changes were in store. In 1932, the > 


intracoastal waterway was re-routed to the west side of 
the island. 

In the process of dredging the new channel, a large 
section of marsh, south of the island, was used as a 
dumping site for dredge spoil. More than a half-million 
cubic yards of sand were dumped on the island and 
nearby marsh. This spoil sediment transformed the 
original smaller island into the 200-acre island known 
today as Rattlesnake Island. In time, the practice of 
dumping spoil onto the island stopped. Protected by the 
National Park Service, the ‘‘new’’ island was allowed to 
heal itself. 


oday, more than 50 years after its creation, 
Rattlesnake Island is still healing itself. The 

island harbors an amazing variety of flora and 
fauna, including several threatened species. Many of 
these are dependent upon the coastal hammock habitat 
that exists on the island. It is this very type of habitat 
which is disappearing so rapidly along the east coast of 
Florida. 

Though named for its abundance of rattlesnakes, the 
island’s reptile population is certainly not limited to this 
species. In the forest and dunes, speedy coachwhips, 
beautiful cornsnakes, and the rare indigo hunt for small 
mammals. Racerunner lizards streak through the 
underbrush, stopping occasionally to dig a worm from 
the sandy soil. 

In the dunes, gopher tortoises dig deep tunnels, 
emerging to feed in the cool of the evening. The brightly 
marked Florida box turtle sometimes can be seen in 
forested sections of the island. 

The island’s forest is a typical, though young, 
hammock mixture of live oaks, red bay, cedar, and 
sabal palms. These species are tolerant of dry conditions 
and have successfully colonized much of the sandy spoil 
mounds. Mixed in with these are pawpaw, yaupon, 
pine, and the bizarre Hercules club tree. Beneath the 
trees, wax myrtle, coontie, palmetto, and yucca grow so 
thick that much of the forest is almost impenetrable. 

On the eastern side of the island, between the forest 
and the beach dunes, is a thin sandy meadow area. This 
flat dry ground is covered with cactus, sea oats and, at 
certain times, a profusion of wildflowers. Bright yellow > 
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partridge pea, red gaillardia, blue pea, and lovely 
lavender horsemint paint this meadow with rainbow 
hues. Once you’ve seen this shoreline ablaze with color, 
it’s easy to understand why the Spanish named this land 
La Florida (land of flowers). From this colorful dune 
meadow, the beach slopes down to the clear waters of 
Matanzas Inlet. 

On nearby sandbars and beaches, least terns and 
black skimmers lay their eggs in small depressions in the 
sand. Once the nest is scooped out, the adult birds do 
their best to protect it, dive-bombing all trespassers 
with reckless abandon. To help the adult birds protect 
their young, the National Park Service has posted the 
main nesting areas with warning signs. Miraculously, 
each summer, a few chicks manage to survive the threat 
of flood tides, vehicles and pedestrians. 

While the terns and skimmers are involved in the 
serious business of raising young, the brown pelicans 
use Rattlesnake Island as a place to rest and preen. 
Along the shore, sanderlings (sandpipers) and plovers 
poke their bills deep in the sand, searching for sea 
worms and small crustaceans. 

In the small creeks, young fish and shrimp spend 
their youth dodging the bills of roseate spoonbills, blue 
herons, Louisiana herons, and green herons. Snowy 
egrets and the graceful wood stork also feed in the 
creeks. In the fall, marsh hens call from the thick 
spartina grass and wild ducks, mostly mergansers, fly 
low over the black mangroves. 

Above all this soar ospreys, marsh hawks, beautiful 
swallow-tailed kites, and an occasional bald eagle. With 
the exception of the marsh hawk, most of these raptors 
seem to be visitors, rather than nesting inhabitants of 
Rattlesnake Island. Choosing to live elsewhere, they 
come to the island only to feed on the abundance of 
fish, snakes and small mammals. 


Ithough Rattlesnake Island’s beaches and marsh 

can be seen from a boat or by walking the 

shoreline, the thick brush and lack of trails 
make the interior practically inaccessible. Because of 
this, the best way to experience the island’s forest is to 
walk the nature trail located across the river at the Fort 
Matanzas visitor center. 0 
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Florida’s rich and varied 
life forms exhibit a spectacu- 
lar palette of colors. Every 
living thing has color, and 
each species usually has a 
particular set of hues, tones 
and patterns which are part 
of that group’s particular 
characteristics. 

Why this is so is not fully 
understood. We can, per- 
haps, understand the ob- 
vious advantages of having 
certain colors. For example, 
cryptic (protective) color- 
ation is understandable. 

Animals with colors that 
match their environments 
seem to benefit from the 
camouflage effect. It is more 
difficult for their enemies to 
find—then maybe kill— 
them. When stalking, there 
are advantages in being able 
to blend in with the sur- 
roundings, to avoid being 
seen by prey. 

Why birds are so flagrant- 
ly colored is still a matter of 
speculation, but there are 
some things that can be said. 
The male, in most species, is 
more brightly colored than 


the female. There seems to 
be advantages to this, as the 
female most often broods 
the nest, and can remain 
hidden, due to her more 
subdued colors, while the 
brightly colored male can 
lead predators away from the 
nest. 

It has also been suggested 
that birds benefit from bright 
coloration because in order 
to flock together, they need 
to be able to see each other 
from a distance. 

Many mammals are dark- 
colored above, and because 
natural sunlight and moon- 
light most often illuminates 
them from above, their dark 
upper parts are not as visibly 
bright. But why are so many 
mammals light-colored be- 
low? 

Explanations do exist, 
however, for the how of 
color. In living tissues (and 
those produced from living 
tissues), color is a complex 
phenomenon which depends 
in part on the presence or 
absence of pigments. These 
tiny bits of coloring matter 


occur in granules within cer- 
tain cell types known as 
chromatophores. Some of the 
common color pigments 
found are hematin (red), 
xanthine (yellow) and mela- 
nin (dark brown to black). 

By having the right pro- 
portions of pigments, skin 
and hair can be almost any 
color. 

In most species of animals, 
more than one of the basic 
pigments are present; how- 
ever, there is a recessive 
genetic condition where the 
normal color pigments in 
hair, skin and eyes are com- 
pletely absent. We call this 
condition albinism. The re- 
sult is white (or whitish) hair 
and pink eyes and skin. The 
white color comes from cer- 
tain protein crystals in the 
hair which reflect light. The 
pink eye color occurs be- 
cause there are no normal 
color pigments in the irises 
and the red blood cells circu- 
lating in their retinas reflect 
small amounts of red light. > 
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“Blond” squirrels are fairly common throughout 
much of the United States. Although they are not 
true albinos, they do have white or whitish hair and 
occasionally, individual blonds will have pink eyes 
as do albinos. In squirrels, the solid black (melan- 
istic) individual is quite rare. 

The large black cat shown here is an African 
leopard (Felis pardus), an exotic animal that has been 
exhibited in zoos and circuses. Perhaps this panther- 
sized cat and the larger South American black jaguar 
have helped form the basis of unsubstantiated 
stories of “black panthers” that have been told for 
decades in the Southeast. The black leopard and the 
albino deer on the facing page are from the Tony 
Gilyard Museum in Hawthorne. 


Mark Barrett 


John Waters Jr. 


In the albino animal, be- 
cause skin tissues also lack 
coloring pigments, the red 
blood pigments in the capil- 
laries give the skin a pink 
color. 


Not all white animals are 
albinos. “Blond” squirrels, 
for example, are found in 
certain localities. Their white 
or pale yellowish hair color 
is due to genetic influences 
other than a recessive gene 
for albinism. The blond 
squirrels do sometimes have 
pink eyes, but this is not 
always so. The white or blond 
hair color is, however, an 
abnormal genetic condition 
which geneticists attribute to 
“the dilution factor.’’ And, 
to complicate matters, true 
albino squirrels occur with 
fair frequency. All black 
squirrels, on the other hand, 
are relatively rare. 


The white squirrels shown 
on page 20 were photo- 
graphed by Elizabeth T. 
Adler in Wakulla County 
and by Mark Barrett in Mar- 
ion County. The Wakulla 
County white squirrels are 
whiter than the Marion 
County white squirrels, 
which are more yellowish 
white. They do not have pink 
eyes. 


The Wakulla County pop- 
ulation also shows blending 
of the normal dark grey color 
for this species and the pure 
white color of the variants. 
Some of them are white with 
a black stripe down the head 
and back. Genes for color 
most frequently act in com- 
bination. Nature has very few 
pure colors. 

Black and dark brown 
colors are a result of the 
pigment melanin. When the 
normal species color is not 
black or nearly black, and a 


black or nearly black indi- 
vidual occurs, the condition 
is called melanism. Again, 
genes play a role in external 
coloration of hair, eyes and 
skin. 

In the South’s verbal folk- 
lore, and in some of the writ- 
ten records, are tales and 
unsubstantiated stories of 
“black panthers.”’ Although 
dark spots, which are espe- 
cially prominent on panther 
kittens, do indicate the pres- 
ence of melanin pigments, 
there are no confirmed cases 
of solid black panthers in the 
United States. 

In Southeastern Asia and 
parts of Africa, however, the 
leopard (Felis pardus) is 
commonly found in melanis- 
tic form. These panther-sized 
black cats are probably the 
source of popular belief in 
‘black panthers” in Amer- 
ica. Specimens of the exotic 
black leopard have been ex- 
hibited in zoos and traveling 
circuses. 

In parts of South America 
and Central America, another 
cat species, the jaguar 
(Panthera onca) occasionally 
occurs in melanistic form. 
These cats, like the leopard, 
are similar in size to panthers. 
although jaguars can reach 
heavier body weights. The 
jaguar has been found in the 
Southwestern United States 
as far east as Texas, and it is 
conceivable that black 
jaguars have been seen there. 
In 1869, an albino jaguar was 
described by Fitzinger, and 
for years was erronously 
thought to be a separate 
species. 

In the world of wildlife, 
things are seldom so simple 
as black or white. Given the 
genetic diversity of life, these 
are merely some of the 
possibilities. 0 
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“WINNERS: 


By Arienne Wallace 


Hooded Merganser Drake, First Place 


riday the 13th was a lucky day for Maryland artist John Taylor. 
That was the day in January when he learned he had won the 
1984-85 Florida Waterfowl Stamp design contest. 

Taylor’s painting of a hooded merganser drake on water was chosen 
from a field of 180 entries from throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

According to Taylor, he has twice won duck stamp competitions in 
Maryland, and once was selected as one of 10 finalists in the national 
duck stamp contest. But this was his first victory in Florida, a state he 
enjoys visiting. 

Taylor graduated from the Corcoran Art School in Washington, 
D.C., after which he was employed by the Smithsonian Institute in its 
Bird Division. From 1959 to 1965, he worked as an artist for the 
Maryland Game and Fish Commission. 

Since entering the free-lance art field in 1965, Taylor has seen his 
works published as Christmas cards and as special stamps issued by 
the National Wildlife Federation. He also was commissioned to 


illustrate a bird book published by the National Geographic Society. > 
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-WINNERS- 


Wood Duck, Second Place 


Second place in the Commission’s fourth annual duck stamp 
contest was won by Tennessee artist Don Powers for his rendition ofa 
wood duck. Third place went to John Heidersbach of Iowa, who 
painted pintail ducks in flight. 


Pintail Ducks in Flight, Third Place 


This was the last open competition planned for the duck stamp 
design. Beginning next year, the Commission will solicit bids for the 
design and artwork services required to produce the annual stamp and 
will retain all reproduction rights to the design. O 
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n animal emerging from 

underground can cause much 

speculation. What is it like, 
deep down in those dark, black 
tunnels? 

One mammal that uses the earth 
for its home is the red fox. The 
earthen den of this creature usually 
has a main entry with several 
““emergency’’ burrows. Late winter 
finds foxes constructing these 
burrows which will be used for 
birthing and rearing their young. 
Some dens are used year after year 
by different fox families. Several 
ranchers in the heartland of Florida 
have noticed that while one year a 
gray fox will be seen using a 
particular den, the next year, a red 
fox may have taken possession of it. 

Red foxes seem to prefer 
sheltered and well-drained sites. 
Often, burrows already dug by 
other earth dwellers are used and 
modified by these animals. Long 
tunnels lead to chambers below the 
surface, and pathways connect the 
dens, resting sites, hunting areas, 
and food storage holes. 
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Text and Photographs By 
Jane T. Adams 


Red foxes have long been 
residents of northern Florida, but 
this species (Vulpes vulpes) has now 
expanded its range farther south. It 
has probably been helped by 
sportsmen clubs in addition to 
natural range expansion. 

As winter passes, increased 
nocturnal barking indicates the 
mating season has begun. This is the 
time males exude a ‘“‘foxy” odor 
from a subcaudal gland near the 
base of the tail. The young are born 
approximately 51 days after mating. 
Usually, four to 10 pups appear 
between late March and May. 
Weighing about four ounces, they 
are helpless at birth. 

A strong, protective, maternal 
instinct keeps the mother in the den 
with her babies for several days 
before she ventures out. At this 
point, the pups are not very active 
and their eyes remain closed for 
eight or nine days. It isn’t until they 
are about a month old that the 
youngsters can be seen playing 
above ground. 

The vixen nurses her young for 
about two months. As they grow, 
the little ones will be slowly 
introduced to learning how to stalk 
and kill their own prey. 

Red foxes form a family unit only 
from mating time until the young 
leave at six months of age. During 


this period, both parents work 
together to rear the growing pups. 
Being opportunistic omnivores, 
their preferred diet includes rabbits, 
birds (including chickens if given 
the chance) and small mammals. 
Plant materials make up only a small 
percentage of their food sources. 

Last May, I had an opportunity to 
photograph red fox pups. The five 
month-old youngsters were lively 
additions to a hay-filled barn in Fort 
Ogden, near Arcadia. As my friends 
left me in a pasture near the barn 
and drove away to observe from a 
distance, this provided an 
opportunity to watch the little ones 
quietly at play. 

With a Pentax 500mm lens 
mounted on a tripod, I remained 
motionless for what seemed like 
eternity, then one pup finally 
scurried from the barn into the 
open green pasture. Next, a cautious 
second one peered around the 
corner of the building before 
dashing to attack his little playmate. 

The two rolled and played in the 
grass, then flopped down to bask in > 
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the warmth of the sun. A third pup 
passed his resting siblings and 
ventured farther away. Suddenly, 
the little fellow stood motionless— 
he had spotted something. With a 
sudden leap, a mouse was pinned to 
the ground! 

With so much going on, it was 
hard to stay focused on one pup for 
long. When I tried to move closer, 
they watched with suspicion, then 
fled to the safety of the barn. 

As darkness approached, the 
photography session had to end. 
While I packed to leave, the larger, 
darker vixen darted across the 
pasture into a palmetto thicket. 
How I wished I could enter the barn 
and examine the den! 


s the months went by, the 

pups grew. In October, they 

left the security of the den. 
The males left before the females, 
and dispersed to find their own 
territories. With the den deserted, I 
had my chance to explore its 
mysteries. 

Walking around the barn, my 
companion and I noticed several 
large holes at the bottom of the 
walls. At some, fox tracks were still 
visible in the soil. Wire and 
vegetation had provided a cover for 
these openings, and a curious black 
snake peered out from one. 

We had forgotten to get a key to 
unlock the barn doors, so our entry 
was like that of the fox family. 
Climbing under the wire and 
through a large opening, we 
tunneled our way into the hay along 
the paths left by the foxes. 
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High above the ground on hay 
bales, we found hollowed out areas. 
On hands and knees, we 
investigated many of these and 
found animal droppings, bird 
feathers, snake skeletons, pieces of 
what appeared to be plastic foam 
and small animal bones. What 
security the foxes must have felt in 
this dark enclosure as they raised 
their five little ones. 

Instead of the arduous task of 
digging underground, they had 
converted the warm hay-filled barn 
into a luxury home. In their 
seclusion, they were protected from 
nature’s elements and man’s 
intrusions. 

This site contrasted with another 
den several miles away, where a 
second red fox family had lived. 
Hidden at the base of an orange tree 
was a more typical den. Fox tracks 
were imprinted into the soft soil 
mound at the den entrance. We 
could only guess what might be 
inside this underground burrow. 0 
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The red fox is also called the silver fox, cross fox 
and simply fox, depending on its color phase and 
local geographic common names. Long valued for its 
pelt, the red fox is a species which is protected from 
harvest year-round in Florida. 

The size and color of this species varies in relation 
to environmental conditions. In colder Northern 
climates, the fur is considerably longer and thicker 
than on these Sunshine State individuals. Body 
length can vary from two to three feet, and weight 
from four and one-half to slightly over 15 pounds, 
again depending on environment. Mammals tend to 
become smaller as they range southward from the 
Artic. 

The red fox can be readily distinguished in Florida 
from our more common gray fox. The red has a 
white-tipped tail, which may also have some black 
towards the end. The gray has a tail that is blackish 
along the upper surface, and lacks the white tip. 


At the upper left, a curious black 
snake peers from one of the holes 
leading through the hay bales 
where this red fox family lived. At 
the top, one of the pups curiously 
watches from a distance, close to 
cover if it decides to hide. The 
feather, at center, suggests the 
parents were in the chicken house 
as well as the barn. 

The pupat lower left is yawning. 
Perhaps he is bored with the pho- 
tography session, but the pup on 
the right seems to have a distinct 
look of curiosity in his eyes. 

The family was composed of both 
parents and five little ones. These 
were photographed in May, and by 
October they had dispersed for 
parts unknown. It was after the 
family left that the interior of the 
barn and den was examined. 
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DEBRA WINN 


By Trisha Spillan 


Born and raised in Sanford, 
Debra Winn grew up in a family of 
conservationists. 

‘My parents instilled in me a 
sense of respect for the woods, a 
spirit of conservation,” she explains. 
This spirit, she hopes, is carried 
over into her art. 

By day, a wastewater operator for 
the City of Tallahassee, Winn works 
on her wildlife art in her spare time, 
operating out of a studio in her 
apartment. Working primarily from 
photographs, she said she tries to 
bring out the character of her 
animal subjects. 

“J hope my work portrays more 
of the character of the animal than 
photography can,”’ she explained. 

Winn has wandered the woods 
near Ocala and has developed a 
deep love for the state and its 
wildlife. 

“I hope to make people aware of 
how unique Florida is and that 
includes its wildlife.” 

Although she has always drawn, 
Winn began concentrating on 
wildlife art some 10 to 12 years ago. 
Working primarily in pencil, she 
also dabbles in colored ink, using 
her own photographs for 
inspiration. 

“Just being outside is my 
inspiration,”’ she says. ‘Il draw 
whatever catches my eye.”’ 
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f you are a turkey hunter and wish 

to expose yourself to helpful, 
truly intriguing conversation, visit 
peppery little Tom Gaskins at 
Palmdale (intersection of 
Highways 27, 29 and 74) next time 
you are in south-central Florida. 
Tom, in his 70s, may be the best 
gobbler gunner I’ve ever met. He is 
certainly the most controversial. 

This small tough man (5’5”’ and 
115 pounds) of the cypress swamps 
has chalked up an impressive score 
in turkeydom. He has long since lost 
count of the big brown birds that 
have fallen to his gun. 

“During the past 56-year stretch, 
I hunted ‘em practically without let 
up,” he says immodestly. ‘I missed 
only two seasons because I was 
serving with the Marines. Had I 
wanted to, I could have busted 
thousands of turkeys in my lifetime, 
but it has always been my policy 
never to take more than one bird 
from a flock. I can eat only one at a 
time, ya’ know.” 

There are those turkey hunters 
who shake their heads in disbelief 
when Gaskins’ name is mentioned, 
and I used to be one of those 
skeptics. He seems to delight in 
breaking every turkey hunting rule 
ever written. 

It was Steve Trumbull who first 
called my attention to Gaskins. 
Trumbull, now deceased, frequently 
wrote about Gaskins. 

“T just can’t believe this guy hunts 
urkeys barefoot,” I challenged 
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Text and Photographs By 


Max Hunn 


Trumbull one day, ‘‘and it’s hard 


for me to accept his claim that too 


much calling won’t spoil your 
chance for a shot.”’ 


Trumbull grinned. ‘Heck, those 
are but two of the things that Tom 


does differently,’”’ he baited me. 


“Would you believe he also wears 
bright colors when he hunts gobblers? 
He even swears you won’t spook the 


birds if you make noise!” 

“T’d have to be shown that to 
believe it!”’ I scoffed. 

“Go visit him,’’ he suggested. 
“Tom’Il show you. He’s a real 
friendly guy once you prove 
yourself to him.” 

I found Gaskins busy inside his 


small workshop in Palmdale, where 


he processes cypress tree knees 
collected in the surrounding 
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swamps. ‘How can you say noise 
won't bother a turkey?” I asked. 
“T’ve seen a gobbler run off from 
just the snick of a gun safety being 
slid off...” 

Tt’s movement not noise, that 
nearly always spoils shots,” he said 
right back. ‘Your turkey probably 
saw you sliding that safety off your 
gun.” 

I was not convinced and an 
impatient look of his sharp eyes 
were steadily regarding me above 
half-frame horn glasses. ‘‘Son, let 
me tell about just one experience 
that might help you see what I 
mean,” he said. 

“T always scout turkeys the day 
before the season opens, and this 
day I looked down an old grade and 
spotted five turkeys a long way off. I 
watched them and realized they were 
feeding toward me.” 


askins said, “This took place 
eae: 1948, before the water 
went away—before the swamps got 
crowded with melaleuca trees, 
guavas, cabbage palms and what 
not—and you could spot game a 
country mile away. 

“T looked about for a place to 
hide, but there was none. The 
woods were clean. I wanted to see 
how close those birds would come if 
I remained still, so I leaned against 
an oak and buried my face in my 
arms, like I was playing 
hide-and-go-seek. [> 
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“T stood there until I began to 
ache. Two hours must have passed. a atl 
I was watching the ground, still not 4 
moving a muscle, when I heard the . weg 
turkeys talking softly: ‘ 
putt-putt-putt-putt. $e 

And then I saw turkey feet next 
to my bare feet. I’ll swear to that on 
a Bible—and Ill fight anyone who 
says it wasn’t so!”’ 

I prudently decided to change the 
subject. “'Why were you hunting 
with no shoes on?” | asked, glancing 
down at his heavily calloused but @ 


healthy looking bare feet. 
He snorted, '‘The Seminoles went 
barefoot, didn’t they? And they 


always ate plenty of turkey. I’ve 


gone barefoot for years, even when 


I’m driving my car on a trip. I was 
wearing shoes one time and stuck a 
nail clear through my foot. That did 


it for me!”’ 


I suggested to Gaskins he P - 
wouldn't meet many hunters willing = g 
to don bright colors while pursuing ¥ oy, #/ \ ; 
turkeys. “I’ve hunted gobblers all a f r wei! 
my life and I’ve always worn M, LT yt TANS aS) ; * | 
inconspicuous clothing, preferably : ; v EN 
camouflage gear,” I told him. “I’ve “| 2 
even blackened my face at times.” 

Gaskins snorted again. ‘Heck, I 
wouldn’t be found dead in 
camoge ” he countered testily. f ; 
“Or maybe I should say I’m afraid 
I'd be found dead if 1 wore it!” wee ry 

He proceeded to tell me of the 
unfortunate experience of a friend 
who was wearing camouflage 
clothing when another turkey 
hunter nearly killed him. 

“My friend was sitting on a bank 
of Fisheating Creek, working his : , 
yelper, when this other guy hears 
him and makes a ‘sound shot.’ This 


guy gave him both barrels, from 
only about 30 yards away. 


e explained, ‘My friend had 

been sitting beside and partially 
behind two cypress trees that had a 
grown together. Those trees took 
most of the double loads of No. 5 
shot, but the doctors still had to 
remove about 20 pellets from my 
friend’s head. One had lodged right 
under an eye. 

“7 went home and burned my 

own camo outfit. I’ve been wearing 
bright colors ever since.”’ 
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When he is ready to go hunting, 
Gaskins will put on any clothing 
that might be handy. Usually this is 
a pair of shorts and a shirt. No 
shoes or hat. 

Such unorthodox behavior has, as 
might be expected, invited jeers 
from other turkey hunters. Once, to 
silence such skeptics, Gaskins pulled 
a stunt that is still being talked 
about in the Fisheating Creek area. 
He had driven a float in the annual 
parade at nearby Moore Haven, a 
truck decorated with a big white 
cloth sign on each side that 
advertised (in foot-high red letters) 
his cypress museum and gift factory 
at Palmdale. 

“T invited wildlife artist Russ 
Smiley and my son, Tom Jr., to 
come along and watch what I was 
about to do,” Gaskins recalls. “I 
took that big white and red cloth 
sign and made a turkey blind from 
it. Right out in the open, if you 
please....” 

And, while Smiley and young 
Gaskins watched from a 
conventional blind some distance 
away, Tom proceeded to call a 
turkey right up to the absurd 
contraption. 

Gaskins’ mode of living has been 
nearly as unusual as his turkey 
hunting methods. Born in Tampa in 
1909, he grew up in Arcadia, from 
which point he often walked 20 
miles in a day, carrying everything 
needed to hunt and camp on his 
back. A lone hunter by nature, since 
age eight he had frequented 
Fisheating Creek (named in 
connection with a band of fishing 
Indians who once lived there) at an 
area where this stream empties into 
Lake Okeechobee. Young Tom had 
often noted the many lumpy 
roots—cypress knees—that 
protruded above the ground in the 
swamps there. [> 


Gaskins does have a few skeptics, but 
he says he always gets his gobbler. To 
keep in shape for his barefoot hunt- 
ing forays into the woods and swamps, 
he jogged 11 miles on his 69th 
birthday. 


“In 1934, I was working at the 
Gator Roach Killer Company, 
which was started by my father and 
is now run by my brother. I had just 
gotten married and wanted 
something of my own to sell. One 
day my mother-in-law asked me to 
"get her a cypress knee’ and those 
were the words that started my 
cypress knee business.” 


pparently no one had thought 
At this before and Gaskins was 
ridiculed. It was very difficult to 
peel off the bark, but he developed 
a process (that he is still using) and, 
newly married at the time, decided 
to make this a career. 

That was 1937. Gaskins knew 
that many cypress knees grew in the 
Fisheating Creek area. He also knew 
that a wealthy steamship family was 
buying up much of the land in that 
area, so he went to see the new 
owners. 

“I'd like to buy a piece of your 
land and build a home,” he told 
them. 

“We're not selling any,” they 
replied. 

‘Well, how about me renting 
some?” he asked. 

“We're not renting either,” they 
said. 

“Well, then could I lease some 
for cutting cypress knees?”’ he 
asked. 

“No,” he was told. 

“Well!” he exclaimed. 

“Tell you what we will do, 
however,” he was told, “If you’re 
willing to write us a letter saying 
you'll move if we ever ask you to, 
you can build a home there, cut 
cypress knees and operate your 
business as long as you wish.” 

Gaskins has been doing just that 
ever since. For 47 years he and his 
attractive wife, Gin (her biggest 
turkey weighed 17% pounds), have 
lived in a rustic home on land they 
never expect to own. Their son, 
Tom Jr., who bagged his first 


gobbler at age nine, lives nearby 
with his family on the same 
property. 

Gaskins built his home by hand. 
“It took more than 30,000 cypress 
shingles to finish this place,” he will 
tell you proudly. ‘And I split each 
one by hand. 

“There were no roads here then. 
We lived here eight years before the 
electricity came so we could have 
running water.” 


hen Gaskins returned from 

World War II, he was invited 
to go turkey hunting with a man 
who owned a resonant calling box, 
the first one he had ever seen. They 
and several other guests of this man 
killed five turkeys on that trip and 
this so impressed Gaskins that he 
decided to make an improved box 
of his own (‘the one with the hole 
in it”). He has since sold thousands 
of these bottle-cork stoppered calls 
and has patented the special drill 
used to make the otherwise solid, 
inch-square cedar calls. Gaskins has 
credit for 11 United States patents, 
two pending and “‘several in the 
works.” 

Gaskins is apt to go hunting 
during any legal hour. ‘I’m ag’in 
getting up early. I used to hunt the 
hard way like that before I learned 
to really use a caller,” he says, and 
he doesn’t care to stalk his birds. 
“Like other game, turkeys are 
always on the move,”’ he says, 
“You're not gonna get up on 
‘em...they’re gonna see you and 
leave.” His advice is to find yourself 
a good area instead, stay there and 
call. ‘‘Have patience,’’ he advises. 

He scoffs at the accepted rule 
which cautions against calling too 
much. “If you don’t call enough, 
some other guy will likely call the 
bird to himself’ he warns. He 
claims instead that it is the tone of 
your calling that is important. 

“Keep in mind that your listening 
turkey is gonna be evaluating what 
you’re saying to him. It’s a lot like 
we humans listening to the tone of 
another’s words. For instance, you 
may use a friendly tone to say to a 
friend, ‘Why, you old so-and-so—’ 
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and that’s not offensive, but call 


him a ‘so-and-so’ in anger and that’s — 
something quite different.” 

How does a hunter recognize the 
tones of the yelp, putt, pert, whistle, 
etc.? “Well, listening is one good 
way to learn,” he says. “Turkeys 
make many kinds of noises, ya’ 
know. The danger signal is one that 
doesn’t change much. It’s a series of 
rapid pip-pip-pip-pips, high in 
frequency. 

“But pay no attention to that 
malarkey you read about the danger 
of sending a sour note with your 
caller. Never in my life have I 
spooked a turkey, that I know of, 
with a bad note!” 

Stop by to visit this peppery little 
man who started the cypress knee 
industry; who has been in Florida 
during every hurricane, save one, 
since his birth in 1909; the man 
who introduced the first 
snowmobile to Florida. He sold 
them and swears that the little 
machines ‘Will run rings around 
swamp buggy or go-buggy in the 
mud,” and you will likely hear him 
debunking other things besides 
turkey hunting misconceptions. 

Gaskins has recently published a 
paperback book titled Fallacies, in 
which he points out such things as 
the cabbage palm and sabal palm are 
the same tree; that a largemouth 
bass has been known to eat a small 
alligator; that it can rain without a 
cloud in the sky; that Spanish moss 
is not Spanish at all nor even a 
moss. 

Tom Gaskins is a physical 
culturist. He jogged 11 miles on his 
69th birthday. The last time I saw 
him, he was enjoying some 
homemade chewing gum, and if I 
recall correctly, he had made it by 
mixing coal tar creosote and plastic. 

He offered me some with the 
announcement, “It keeps me young. 
I expect to live to be over 100, ya’ 
know.” 

I won’t be surprised if he does. 0 
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. Hang the bird by the neck at a 


comfortable working height. 
Disconnect the wings at the 
second (“‘elbow’’) joint. 
Disconnect the feet and 
featherless part of the legs at 
the joint. 

Cut through the skin ina 
circle around where the neck 
connects to the breast. 

Pull the skin downward, all 
around to remove it. 

Discard skin and feathers. 


. Pull neck skin towards head, 


then disconnect the neck 
wherever you want. 


OGGONE 


Das: And dog 
handlers! Between them, 
it’s a toss-up as to which 

generates more color. 

I’ve been fortunate enough to have been raised 
around sporting dogs of one kind or another along 
with, I might add, sporting dog handlers of various 
persuasions. 

Presently, 1 am owned by a pair of chow hounds. 
Clancy is an 11-year-old cocker who thinks he’s a Lab, 
but age has limited him to a couple or three retrieves 
per afternoon. His counterpart is a Brittany named 
Angie and she firmly controls ingress and egress to and 
from the back yard. 

Angie has lately taken to chewing up unannounced 
neighbors who invade her privacy, and Clancy believes 
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his principal duty is to prevent airplanes from landing 
within his sphere of influence. His barks and growls 
have thus far kept all the 747s aloft, but the occupation 
is a full-time responsibility as we live dead under the 
airplanes’ flight path. 

Getting back to dog handlers, there are some dandies 
inhabiting the Sunshine State. Take Ken Stivers for 
example. Ken is a hound man who is operated by a pack 
of beagles. 

Not long ago, a group of us got together with Ken for 
a bunny chasing expedition south of Tallahassee. 
Beagles, bunnies and Ken all cooperated nicely. 

One rabbity-looking thicket proved a bit much for 
one of his tiny hounds. The brush and brambles were 
so intertwined the dog was having a rough time pushing 
through, so Ken graciously consented to becoming a 
dog bearer. 

He waded into the thicket, stepped high over the 
tangled mess, lifted the dog, and stuffed her under his 
arm. He was on his way out when he jumped a rabbit 
from its nest. 

| Ken suddenly found himself with an armful of hound 
running in place and an earful of close-range trail music. 
Rather than dropping the dog back into the brambles, 
he lit out on the hot line, holding the beagle out in front 
of him as he cleared the tangle. Dog, Ken and rabbit 
made such an interesting scene that the rest of the crew 
forgot to shoot and the bunny escaped. We all stood 


around wishing we had brought cameras. 
KKKKKKEK 


P.: Capps is a bird dog handler of indisputable 
reputation. Back when I was a kid, it fell my lot, on 
account of being Pop’s eldest grandkid, to learn 
something of the ways of bird dogs. And since Pop kept 
a minimum of 40 or so pointers, there was a lot of 
learning to do. Most of this consisted of knowing the 
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proper types and amount of feed pointers get, and the 
correct manner one cleans a kennel. 

Sometimes, though, Pop would consent to taking me 
along when he exercised some of the finest bird dogs it 
has ever been my pleasure to watch. He owned a dog 
named Magnolia Dan that was his pride and joy, but, on 
the day in question, Pop had a few second thoughts. 

Bird dog handlers, as a rule, don’t like to use pen- 
raised bobwhites for training birds. These domesticated 
quail would rather walk than fly, making it tough to 
teach a dog to be steady to shot. At any rate, lacking 
better birds, Pop had planted a few pen-raised birds 
around and about. 

Dan located one of them and locked up, his forefoot 
raised and his tail high in the posture that had won so 
many cups and trophies on the field trial circuit. Pop 
dismounted his horse and walked in from behind to 
flush the bird, carefully watching Dan to make sure the 
dog didn’t “‘cut his throat’”’ by moving even the slightest 
little bit. 

Meanwhile, the bobwhite was growing tired of all the 
activity and started walking 
off. Pop beat the nearby 
ground with his riding § 
crop and was rewarded 
with an indignant glare Ne 
from the quail. He ran around to head 
the bird off, but it artfully dodged him and kept on 
trucking. 

I could always tell when Pop was getting angry. His 
bald head turned red and, depending upon the degree of 
red, it was possible to guess just how mad he was. This 
time, it turned a shade of mottled purple and he reared 
back with the crop and let go a mighty swing, 
guaranteed to bounce the bird into the air by shock 
value alone. 

About that time, the pen-raised dummy took one 
step too many and walked right into the line of fire. > 
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Feathers flew and the quail slumped to the ground, feet 
kicking. Pop knelt and tenderly cradled the quail in his 
cupped hands. ‘‘Darn,” he muttered, “I’ve gone and 
killed it.” 

Right about here, the quick paced events grow a bit 
fuzzy in my memory. I remember Pop kneeling, with the 
bird in hand, and Dan steadfastly backing him like a 
frozen chunk of marble. And, I recall how the not-so- 
dead quail awoke to find a man breathing down its 
neck, then decided the time was ripe to vacate the 
immediate premises. In its haste to do so, the bird 
bounced off Pop’s face during departure. 

Pop reared back as the faceful of quail flew north, 
somewhat unsteady on the wing. It was too much for 
Dan. As quickly as Pop recoiled from the quail, he was 
whiplashed foward as Dan attempted to catch the flying 
bird. The dog ran up and over Pop’s back and knocked 
him face-first into a swarming ant bed. 

I won’t repeat what Pop had to say about that 
afternoon ever again. Suffice to say he was less than 
pleased with the training session. When I told 
Grandmother about the day a bit later (along with 
reciting a few new words | had learned), things 
got a bit steamy around the old homestead. 
Luckily, Pop had few remaining hairs left to 
yank; the majority had been pulled out well 
before I came along. 


RKKKKKKEK 


f all the dog handlers 

around, perhaps the most 
colorful is an old hunting partner we call 
Sparkplug. His best guess is that his kennels contain bits 
and pieces of every breed known to dogdom. His wife 
complains constantly that lugging 50-pound sacks of 
dry dog food is wearing on her back. 

One morning, Sparkplug emptied the hound wing of 
his dog yard and brought a pickup load of walkers, 
black-and-tans, and beagles out to the clubhouse. It was 
one of those days you just know something good is 
going to happen, hopefully in the form of a big buck, 
and after the standers were set, Sparkplug let the pack 
go. 

They struck instantly and headed straight for me. It 
wasn’t long before they pushed a doe by. She was 
stretched out as only a deer that wants to be somewhere 
else fast can be. And dead on her heels came the 
fleetfooted walkers, bawling their crazy heads off. 

Fifty yards behind, the black-and-tans nearly ran me 
down when I tried to intersect them, and 50 yards 
behind them, Sparkplug came through. His long legs 
bounced him along as he bellowed for the dogs to come 
back. I got well out of his way but caught the beagles 
when they showed up 10 minutes later. By that time, 
the race had passed into the next county. 
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L est Ken, Pop and Sparkplug retaliate with a few 
well-aimed yarns directed my way, I best ’fess up 
and admit to being a dog handler of sorts myself. The 
trouble is, I’ve discovered most dogs can handle me 
rather well. 

Right after Clancy was trained well enough that | felt 
his manners wouldn’t create embarassment on the dove 


field, | carried him along for the season’s first shoot. 
We set up along a drainage ditch, and within a bit, the 
first flight arrived. 

A flock of about a dozen doves, afterburners on, 
came zigging and zagging along. I stuck the gun barrel 
about a dozen yards in front of the leader, touched off 
and hit tail-end Charlie. Clancy’s retrieve was faultless. 
He deposited the bird with me, then scanned the skies 
for more. Another flock flew by. They left me behind 
with three expended shotgun shells. The next bunch did 
the same, as did the next. 

To be truthful, I was sitting in the middle of a mound 
of empty shotgun shells before a second dove blundered 
into my shot string. As the bird fell, I hollered, 
“Fetch!” and waited for Clancy. 

No Clancy. I looked around. Still no dog. ‘‘What the 
heck?”’ I wondered. Then a gun went off on the other 
side of the field and a small, black and white cocker 
headed out for the dove that subsequently fell. 

“Hey, Lampton,’’ Sparkplug yelled across to me, 
“Ole Clancy got tired of waitin’ for you, so he came 
over here to lend me a hand, being’s how I seem to need 
it a lot more than you do.” 

Sometimes, dogs are enough to make a dog handler 
give up handling dogs forever. [J 
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rowing up in White County, 
Arkansas, one of the first 

things a young lad learned to do was 
stalk rabbits, either by kicking brush- 
lined fencerows or trampling atop 
brush piles to scare wary cottontails 
from their hiding places. 

I remember the first gun my older 
brother and | received for hunting 
rabbits. My brother, being 11, and 
I, all of nine, watched with wide 
eyes as our father carefully 
examined a second-hand single-shot 
.22-caliber rifle in a gun shop. 

We waited hesitantly as he told 
the clerk, ‘‘This one will do just 
fine.” 

We gleamed at the thought of 
having our own gun to use for 
rabbit hunting. Father paid the clerk 
all of seven dollars for the rifle, 
while brother and I discussed who 
would be the first to shoot it. 

He took us to a field, showed us 
the proper principles of safe gun 
handling and stood by while we 
practiced shooting the rifle. As we 
fired our rounds, he stood ready to 
correct any mishandling of the gun. 

The day finally came when he 
handed the rifle to us, along with a 
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box of .22-caliber shorts, and 
cautioned us not to load the gun 
until we were ready to shoot. 

We headed to the back side of the 
nearest cleared field, where brush 
piles lined a fencerow. Only minutes 
had lapsed before we scared a wary 
cottontail from his hiding place 
beneath a brush pile. Not running 
more than 30 feet, the rabbit 
stopped in a clump of broom straw, 
trying to conceal his position. 

My brother loaded the gun very 
quietly, took aim and squeezed the 
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trigger. We both watched as the 
rabbit tumbled to its side. 

That night for supper, rabbit was 
the main course, as we told the 
story of bagging the rabbit over and 
over again to our parents’ weary 
ears. 

The memories of that first rabbit 
hunt still linger in my mind every 
time I stomp a brush pile in 
anticipation of a wary cottontail 
bounding out. 


s the years passed, I moved 

from Arkansas to north-central 
Florida, where I became a wildlife 
officer. Here, I found an abundance 
of rabbits, both eastern cottontails 
and marsh rabbits, a smaller and 
darker species than the cottontail. It 
did not take me long to learn that 
very few people were interested in 
hunting rabbits here in Florida, 
although there is a very liberal bag 
limit of 12 a day and a season that 
stays open year-round. Still, few 
hunt rabbits. 

As I began talking to hunters 
afield, I learned some of the reasons 
rabbits are not hunted as much in 
Florida as in Northern states. First 


of all, I was told rattlesnakes present 
a threat to both the hunter and his 
dog. Secondly, there was the 
possibility of contracting rabbit 
fever (tularemia). Both complaints 
are valid, but, if a hunter uses a little 
bit of good judgment in selecting the 
time of year (for example the colder 
months of November, December, 
January and February), rattlesnakes 
are more likely to be in 
underground hibernation where 
they present little danger to hunter 
or his dog—at least in northern 
Florida where it does get cool 
enough. 

The threat of rabbit fever is 
probably greater in the South than 
in the North; however, if a little care 
is taken to wear plastic gloves while 
cleaning your rabbit, the disease can 
be avoided. It can be contracted 
through a break in the skin, so be 
careful not to cut yourself when 
cleaning rabbits. 

When preparing your rabbit, be 
sure the meat is well-cooked. Cook- 
ing kills the organism which causes 
tularemia.’ In most cases, however, 
your chances of collecting a diseased 
specimen are very slim. 

Rabbits may be hunted year- 
round in Florida and the entire state 
offers good hunting. Rabbits can be 
found almost anywhere, near the 
edges of fields and hammocks. They 
are also found in abundance in 
woodlands that connect to a 
vegetable crop and in heavy 
vegetation. 

Some wildlife management areas 
offer an extended small game season 
that provides some good hunting, 
but be sure to check specific area 
regulations before hunting. Many 
farmers and landowners will allow 
hunters to use their lands for the 
express purpose of taking rabbits, 
when they are considered pests to 
the farmer or landowner. Again, 
always ask before going on private 
property. 

Wherever you live in Florida, you 
should be within a short driving 
distance to some good rabbit 
hunting. So quit ignoring the sport, 
hunters! Pick up your rifle or scatter 
gun and head for a brush pile or a 
fencerow and see how much fun 
you’ve been missing. 
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‘ll meet you back at the Jeep 

about ten,” Bob whispered through the 

darkness of the crisp November morning. 

He looked like some ghostly hunchbacked 
creature out of an old Boris Karloff movie as he headed 
for his tree, with his portable tree stand strapped to his 
back. 

The beam of his small flashlight looked almost 
macabre as it played off the formless brush ahead. Even 
after I could no longer hear the crunching of his 
footsteps, I could see the beam of his light flickering 
fainter and fainter. After a few moments, all was quiet 
and still once again. 

It was dark, really dark, as I headed for my stand in 
the opposite direction from Bob’s. With the dying 
beam of my light, I attempted to pick my way through 
the tangled vegetation. Trying to keep noise to a 
minimum, | pushed on, but kept getting slapped in the 
face by wet limbs. I even stumbled over a salamander 
hill and barely kept my balance. 

I knew deer were using this area and I was anxious to 
get into my stand and settle down. I’d scouted this spot 
several times and found good signs each time, and I had 
seen a good spike in here on the last two trips. 

It’s no wonder my heart was pumping hard when I 
finally reached the pre-selected tree where my climbing 
tree stand was waiting, attached at ground level. After 
checking the bolt and wing-nut arrangements on both 
the hand climber and the stand platform, I hurriedly 
tied one end of a rope around my waist, stored my 
flashlight under some pine needles at the base of the 
tree and stepped onto the platform. 
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As I began the worm-like motion of reaching and 
pulling my way up the tree trunk, my anticipation was 
building. I would soon be set, ready to loosen a Savora- 
tipped XX75 at the spike I knew would be feeding 
within range in just a little while. 

It was my procedure to get settled into the stand 
before pulling my bow up the tree, and this morning 
was no exception. When I completed the final reach- 
pull, with the platform approximately 14 feet up the 
pine, I raised the climber another couple of feet to keep 
it from interfering with the bow when I raised it to 
shoot. Then, I secured it with a firm pull. 

I held onto it while making sure the stand platform 
was secure and not going to slip or tilt when I put all of 
my weight on it. After securing both climber and stand, 
I slid the seat arrangement into position and eased down 
into it. This was opening day in the Citrus Wildlife 
Management Area. 

By now, the Florida sun was beginning to put some 
color in the eastern sky, and pines and scrub oaks 
around my stand were beginning to take on their true 
form. As I stowed fanny pack under the seat, I could 
barely distinguish my 15-yard marker of crossed limbs 
from the gray ground around it. At this same time, | 
visualized the spike buck standing broadside right at 
that spot. 

A second later, I realized 1 hadn’t pulled my bow up 
yet, so I adjusted my arm guard, put my finger tab on 
and reached for the rope tied around my waist. As I 
first tugged on it, it seemed lighter than usual, but at 
that moment it didn’t seem to matter because my eyes 
were searching the now visible ground for fresh tracks. 
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By John M. Dean 


The more I pulled on the rope, however, the more I 
| began to realize how light the other end was. 

Then it hit me...there was no bow tied to the other 
end! I was dumbfounded! There I was, all set up in the 
stand with my Jennings compound lying uselessly on 
the pine needles 15 feet below. Nothing like this had 
ever happened to me before, and I was outraged at 
myself for having been so stupid. After recovering from 
the wave of frustration that had swept over me, I 
realized there was nothing to do but go back down and 
get it. 

Since it was just getting ‘‘good light,” I knew there 
would be plenty of remaining time if nothing came by 
too early and was spooked by my climbing down and 
then up again. So, with great care, and taking pains to 
be as quiet as possible, I began my descent. Now 
anybody who has done much tree-stand hunting knows 
that it’s practically impossible to be quiet with a 
climbing tree stand. I managed an admirable job of it 
though, with only three or four half muffled clanks that 
sounded to me like the Liberty Bell resounding through 
the woods. 

When I reached the ground, I secured the bow with a 
tight square knot around the riser, took a look around 
and began the reach-and-pull climb back up. This time, 
at each stage of the climb, I stopped for a minute or so 
to listen and let the scuffing and clanking sounds die 
away. On the third reach and pull, which put me about 
10 feet off the ground, I heard a noise over my right 
shoulder like a squirrel shuffling for acorns. 


I stood quietly, my body facing the tree, hands 
clenched around the climber bar. Slowly, I eased my 
hand around to the right, in the direction of the noise. 
To my total surprise and amazement, there was the 
spike, not 30 yards away! He was ambling casually 
toward my tree! Immediately, | thought about trying to 
pull the bow up while the deer had his head down, but 
he was coming too close too fast. I had no choice but to 
hang there and watch. 

He walked to within five feet of the tree and began 
feeding on some acorns dropped from an adjacent 
cluster of oaks. He stopped for several seconds, directly 
beneath the stand, then looked at the bow, stepped over 
one end of it and fed for half a minute more. Then, 
without hesitation, the spike walked out of sight into 
the scrub. 

Needless to say, 1 was somewhat shaken, but realized 
I had just enjoyed a rather unusual and unforgettable 
experience. Although I had no chance to shoot, or even 
get the bow in my hands, I had not only seen my deer, 
but he had walked right past the stand I selected to 
intercept him. I had also learned, the hard way, what 
being in a hurry can do for you. 

When I met Bob back at the Jeep and told him what 
had happened, we both had a good laugh. He agreed it 
had been a morning I would never forget, and | haven’t. 


O 
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Its The Law 


By Dave Swindell 


Whatare the regulations for spring turkey hunting? 
Why is afternoon hunting prohibited? 


This year the spring turkey season opens on March 17 
and closes at 1 p.m. on April 22. Only those turkeys 
having a visible beard may be taken. Occasionally a hen 
turkey develops a beard similar to that of the gobbler. 
Such bearded hens may be harvested since a beard is the 
characteristic most hunters use to determine the turkey’s 


sex. 

The primary challenge in spring gobbler hunting is the 
ability to call the gobbler within gun range of the hunter. 
Hunting is restricted to one-half hour before sunrise until 
1 p.m. since most gobbling activity occurs during early 
morning hours. 

It is illegal to hunt turkeys over bait at any time. Placing 
bait for this purpose is prohibited. There is a season bag 
limit of two bearded turkeys and a daily bag limit of one. 

Either shotgun or rifle may be used during the spring 
gobbler season; however, the shotgun is preferred because 
most shots are at close range. While .22 rimfires may be 
used, the standard .22 cartridge is underpowered for 
effective kills and should be avoided. 

Because turkeys have extremely keen eyesight, most 
hunters use maximum camouflage and concealment. Any 
turkey hunter should be extremely careful to positively 
identify the target as a gobbler before shooting. Each year 
at least one hunter in Florida is injured by someone who 
shot into bushes from where “turkey sounds” were 
emanating. Be sure of your target before you shoot! 1 
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With hunting season drawing to a close, it’s time to 
think about the proper cleaning and storage of firearms. 
After all, with the price of guns so expensive today, it’s to 
your advantage to maintain them in top shape. 

Many folks lean their guns up in the bedroom closet 
when hunting season closes and don’t see them again until 
just before opening day next season. A few months later, 
when the hunter is packing his gear for the big day, he 
finds his gun encrusted in rust or perhaps remembers the 
broken safety he forgot to have repaired. 


With a few simple tools, a little know-how and a few 
hours of spare time, you can help your guns provide years 
of recreational opportunities. 


To prepare your guns for several months of storage, 
two things are important. First is to thoroughly clean your 
guns, and secondly, to protect them from rust. Many of us 
are guilty of giving our guns a quick once-over with an oily 
cloth, promising to clean them tomorrow. Unfortunately, 
tomorrow never seems to come, so now is time to give 
those guns the promised cleaning. 


Giving your firearm a squirt of spray oil can lead to an 
accumulation of oil and gunk that can slow down moving 
arts or even freeze them up during cold weather. Be sure 
to get the gun’s moving parts really clean. Before beginning 
to clean any gun, be doubly sure it’s not loaded and never 
have ammunition near your work area while cleaning your 
n. 


To clean the gun bore, use a good powder solvent and 
he proper diameter bore brush to remove built-up 
esidue. Then swab it out with a clean patch. Keep at it 
ntil those white patches stay white. You can then run a 
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Hunter Education News 


By Lt. Byron Stalvey 
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To clean the other metal gun parts properly, dis- 
assemble your guns. If you are not sure how to do this, ask 
an expert or consult a firearms assembly book, such as 
those published by the National Rifle Association. Clean 
all the metal parts. A good quality degreaser can help. 
Rags, old toothbrushes and long wooden stemmed cotton 
swabs can be used for those hard-to-get-at-places. Pay 
particular attention to the chamber, since it can be the 
source of many in-the-field problems. 

Do not oil the chamber. If you have a gas-operated 
auto-loader, it’s important to clean both the piston and 
gas parts. Because the piston is designed to operate when 
clean and dry, if you oil it for long-term storage, you must 
remove the oil before shooting the gun. 

Apply a light coating of your favorite gun lubricant or 
rust preventative to the metal parts. You should also 
remember that light-weight oils can run out and discolor, 
or even weaken, the gun’s stock. 

When storing guns, remember to not use soft or hard 
carrying cases. These cases can lead to moisture conden- 
sation and rust. The best way to prevent rust on firearms is 
to store them where air can circulate around them. 

If you use a wooden or metal gun cabinet, it should 
allow for good air circulation. If it doesn’t, you might 
want to consider drilling some small holes to provide the 
necessary air circulation. Hunters living in high humidity 
areas also might consider using one of the special gun 
cabinet heaters that are available at sporting goods outlets. 

You should also remember to store guns and ammuni- 
tion separately, under lock and key, for safety’s sake. 

To learn more about the proper cleaning and storing of 
firearms, as well as hunting in general, you can enroll in 
the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 
free Hunter Education Course. 0 
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Conservation Scene 
Compiled by Trisha Spillan 


Wildlife Alert 
Elects New 
Chairman 


Amos Morris of Cottondale has 
been elected chairman of the Wildlife 
Alert Reward Association, the 13- 
member citizen review board that 
pays cash rewards to those who report 
wildlife law violations. Morris, who 
represents the Jackson County Con- 
servation Club, succeeds David O. 
Charland of Ft. Lauderdale, who 
stepped down after four years at the 
helm. Key Scales III of Weirsdale was 
elected to a fifth term as vice-chair- 
man. 

Since the program begin in late 
1979, Wildlife Alert has proven to be 
a tremendous success. Nearly $70,000 
in rewards has been paid for infor- 
mation resulting in more than 3,200 
arrests. The reward money comes 
from private contributions and fines 
levied by the courts. Most encourag- 
ing is the fact that 60 percent of those 
who are eligible refuse the cash re- 


wards. [1] 


May 31 is the deadline for the first 
category of FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s 
1984 Photo Contest. The subject is 
nongame wildlife, and up to five 
photographs may be entered. The 
contest is open to anyone and winning 
entries will be published. 

Complete details on the contest 
and official entry forms are available 
in the January-February 1984 issue of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 0 
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Federal Duck Stamp 
Celebrates Golden 
Anniversary 


Fifty years of federal waterfowl 
conservation will be celebrated this 
year as a pair of American wigeons on 
water by Alabama artist William C. 
Morris graces the 1984-85 Federal 
Migratory Bird Hunting and Con- 
servation Stamp, popularly known as 
the ‘Federal Duck Stamp.” 

Morris, 38, of Mobile, captured 
the honor in national competition 
when his watercolor design won over 
1,582 other entries in judging. It was 
the first time he had ever entered the 
federal contest. 

His design will be reproduced on 
the 50th ‘‘golden anniversary” stamp, 
which must be purchased by all water- 
fowl hunters 16 years of age and 
older. Revenue from the annual sale 
of two million stamps is used to 
purchase wetland habitat. 

Morris’ design depicts male and 
female American wigeons on a still 
pond of deep blue water. The wigeon 
is a moderately large species of duck, 
measuring up to 21 inches and 
weighing about one and three-quarters 
pounds. It has a white underside with 
a distinctive white crown on the drake 
which gives the species its common 
name—baldpate. Wigeons are 
nervous birds, quick to take flight in 
fast, irregular flight patterns and in 
bunched flocks that have been com- 
pared to those of pigeons. 0 


Commission’s 
Youth Camp 
Sets Dates 


Although summer might seem far 
away, it is not too early to begin 
thinking about summer camp. Dates 
have already been set for the two 
youth conservation camps operated 
by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 

Sessions at both the Ocala and 


Everglades facilities will open on 


June 17 and will run for eight one- 
week sessions, with the final week 
slated to begin August 5. 

For information on either of the 
camps, as well as application forms, 
write: Ocala Youth Camp Director, 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, 1239 SW 10th Street, 
Ocala, FL 32674, or Everglades 
Youth Camp Director, 
Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, 

551 N. Military Trail, 
West Palm Beach, 
FL 33406.0 


January’s Harsh 
Cold Spell Hurt 
Some Species 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Much has been said this winter 
_ about the plight of the deer and elk in 
the frigid Western states as the animals 
_ suffered the effects of the harshest 
_ winter in recorded history. 

_ The Sunshine State’s animal pop- 
| ulation was also adversely affected by 
| the cold weather, especially the pel- 

icans and other sea birds. 

In the Apalachicola area, for ex- 
ample, frostbite of the feet and legs, 
coupled with lack of available food, 

) forced surviving pelicans to cluster 
around residences and fish houses 
DP near Eastpoint, Port St. Joe and 
F Apalachicola in mid-January. 
The cold weather had forced their 
| food fish to greater depths, making 
natural foraging impossible and star- 
vation imminent. The Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission was alerted 
; and help for the birds in the way of 
food and medical care was supplied 
) by local wildlife rehabilitation experts. 
' Numerous pelicans were found 
|}dead in January on beaches in 
northern Florida, and there was one 
ih report of 40 dead pelicans and other 
sea birds on an island near St. 
Augustine. 
| Manatees were also hit hard by the 
cold weather that began in December. 
| Experts with the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service reported as many as 17 
‘manatees died from the subfreezing 
| weather. 
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Manatees are warm-blooded, trop- 
ical mammals that must stay near the 
surface to breathe. They were unable 
to produce enough body heat during 
the cold to stay alive. 


William A. Greer 


Governor Graham 
Appoints A 
New Commissioner 


Mrs. Gilbert W. Humphrey of 
Miccosukee has been named by 
Governor Bob Graham as the newest 
member of the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. The appointment 
of Mrs. Humphrey marks the first 
time a woman has been selected to 
serve a five-year term on the board. 

Mrs. Humphrey, 65, describes 
herself as a ‘thousewife and grand- 
mother.”” A native of Cleveland, 
Ohio, she said that everything she has 
learned about the outdoors has been 
in the north Florida-south Georgia 
area. 

She remembers spending vacations 
as a child at her grandmother’s in 
Thomasville, GA, and going “cat 
hunting” in Lloyd, FL. At the age of 
16, her father gave her a gun and 
started her duck hunting on the 
marshes of Ohio. She hasn’t stopped 
since. 

*T have spent all of my life out- 
doors,”” Mrs. Humphrey said, “at 
least every spare minute | have.” 


With the schedule she maintains, 
spare minutes are hard to come by. 
And they are cherished. 

Among Mrs. Humphrey’s long list 
of activities are trustee and treasurer 
of the Wildlife Conservation Fund of 
America and the Wildlife Legislative 
Fund of America, two of her biggest 
interests; member of the Advisory 
Board and corporation of Tall Tim- 
bers Research Inc. of Tallahassee; and 
member of the executive committee 
of the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion in New York. 

When asked to list her hobbies, 
Mrs. Humphrey began with riding 
(she is zone vice-president for the 
United States Equestrian Team) and 
admits that she has fox hunted for as 
long as she can remember. In addi- 
tion, she is an avid quail hunter and 
has, perhaps, the only registered pack 
of beagles in the state. 

Her pack, the Woodfield Beagles, 
are all entered in the British Associa- 
tion of Harriers and Beagles and were 
featured in the March 1973 issue of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 

Mrs. Humphrey also raises point- 
ers and retrievers. As for fishing, she 
does not pursue that sport, but she 
admits to having a soft spot for it. It 
was, perhaps, the favorite activity of 
her late husband, she said. 

She and her husband spent every 
winter since 1968 at their home north 
of Tallahassee. Woodfield Springs 
Plantation is now her permanent 
home, especially since her husband’s 
death. Here is where her three chil- 
dren and seven grandchildren come 
and relax. 

She admits to being “‘thrilled and 
flattered” by her appointment to the 
Commission, especially since the 
outdoors is a subject in which she is 
vitally interested. 

One of her primary concerns, she 
said, is that adequate habitat for wild- 
life is maintained and preserved. In 
addition, she is concerned that people 
living in urban areas do not have an 
understanding of what it takes for 
wildlife to exist nor the role wildlife 
plays in the natural order of things. 

Mrs. Humphrey will be sworn in at 
the March 9 Commission meeting in 
Tallahassee. She replaces Cecil C. 
Bailey of Jacksonville whose term 
expired. 0 
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Florida’s citrus 
industry had its be- 
ginnings about four 
centuries ago, when 
Spaniards first came 
here from the Old 
World. Aboard their 
ships, they carried 
oranges from their 
homeland. The oranges 
were important to the 
crews who manned the 
galleons as a prevention 
for scurvy, a disease 
common to sailors who 
did not have enough 
vitamin C in their diets. 

These oranges, known 
as Seville oranges, be- 
came items of exchange 
with the Indians who 
inhabited Florida at the 
time. From points of 


contact such as St. 
Augustine and Tampa, 
the Indians carried 
oranges to the inland 
parts of the state. 

Having seeds, the 
oranges became estab- 
lished in various parts 
of the inland, fre- 
quently around the 
Indians’ village sites. 
Around 200 years ago, 
when William Bartram 
visited here, dense ham- 
mocks of orange trees 
were growing in areas of 
Alachua and Marion 
counties. 

Fain Martin, who 
lived in Cross Creek for 
75 years, says there was 
a dense hammock on the 
north shore of Orange 


Lake they called ‘the 
jungle” and which was 
“full of Seville orange 
trees.”’ 

“They have a partic- 
ular taste of their own,” 
Martin remembers from 
the days he and his 
brothers went into the 
jungle to pick the 
oranges. “And,” he adds, 
‘they were thick in 
there, mixed with other 
trees and brush. 

‘T once took some 
matches from the 
kitchen,’”’ he remem- 
bers with a smile, ‘tand 
tried to set the jungle on 
fire. Well, I didn’t burn 
it down, but Mamasure 
did burn my ‘settin’ 
sides’ for trying!”’ —Waters 


